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A Message  from  the  President 


“The  past  is  prologue  . . 

With  these  words  — credo,  promise,  summing  up  — we 
invite  you  to  explore  with  us  the  record  of  The  Guild’s  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  year  — in  1964,  our  50th  Anniversary 
Year. 

There  could  be  no  better  time  than  now,  as  we  stand  at 
mid-century,  to  state  that  50  years  of  service  marks  the  beginning 
of  new  goals  and  achievements. 

Over  the  years,  friends  of  The  Guild  have  played  a role  of 
importance  and  stature  that  defies  definition.  In  every  sense, 
The  Guild’s  friends,  Officers,  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  are 
The  Guild.  Without  them  there  would  be  no  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  this  or  any  other  year  — nor  could  we  look  ahead  to 
the  future  with  confidence. 

When  Shakespeare  wrote,  “The  past  is  prologue  . . .”  he 
added,  “What  to  come  in  yours  and  my  discharge.”  Our  rapidly 


changing  technological  society  will  make  the  needs  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  half-century  very  different  from  those  that 
have  gone  before.  The  Guild  will  be  ready  to  find  new  ways  of 
meeting  those  challenges. 

Today  the  blind  person  need  no  longer  use  a dictionary  in 
which  the  word  “adjust”  means  “to  resign  oneself.”  He  need  no 
longer  withdraw,  and  stand  silently  apart  from  the  community. 
With  the  aid  of  sensitive  professional  help,  he  may  learn  to  live 
his  new  life  in,  and  not  apart  from,  the  rest  of  the  world  — to 
contribute  to  it,  to  enrich  and  be  enriched  by  it. 

The  problems  created  by  loss  of  vision  will  remain  with 
us,  but  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  will  continue  to  grow  — and  the 
attitude  of  the  community  toward  these  problems  will  continue 
to  improve.  We  are  looking  ahead.  Where  new  problems  arise, 
we  will  find  ways  of  solving  them.  Where  new  programs  and 
skills  are  needed,  we  will  experiment,  originate  and  move 
forward  to  meet  them. 


Social 

Service 


1 he  Guild  philosophy  of  individualized  help,  geared  to  the  total  person,  is  no- 
where better  exemplified  than  in  the  Social  Service  Department.  Its  highly  trained 
professional  caseworkers  emphasize  an  integrated  approach  to  problems  through 
the  different  specialties  — intensive  personal  counseling,  orientation  instruction, 
guiding,  boarding  home  placement  for  adults,  or  the  teaching  of  skills  such  as 
bed-making  and  cooking.  Workers  discuss  freely  with  clients  and  families  the 
problems  for  which  help  is  being  sought.  All  other  Guild  departments  which  may 
be  of  service  are  involved  when  needed. 

During  1963,  1123  families  and  individuals  were  served,  over  500  of  whom 
were  new  to  the  department.  In  addition,  there  were  more  than  1,000  interviews 
with  family  members  and  friends  of  clients,  and  over  1,400  conferences  with 
other  Guild  workers  about  client  problems. 

A major  responsibility  of  the  department  is  the  study  and  admission  of  residents 
to  The  Guild’s  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  in  Yonkers.  The  casework  staff  at  the 
Home  places  special  emphasis  on  making  a new  resident’s  initial  adjustment  to 
his  surroundings  as  easy  as  possible,  and  giving  him  all  the  time  and  attention  his 
individual  problems  require. 

As  the  number  of  clients  grows,  as  their  problems  become  increasingly  complex, 
the  department  strives  to  make  its  services  to  each  person  more  effective,  thus 
reinforcing  the  working  theory  that  there  are  no  punch-card  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  blindness. 


Twelve  spacious  wooded  acres  in  Westchester  County  provide  a background 
of  serenity  and  comfort  for  residents  of  The  Guild’s  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  — 
and  much  more.  The  Home’s  facilities,  programs  and  outlook  are  as  modern  as 
tomorrow.  The  fully-equipped  Newman  Medical  Wing  provides  comprehensive 
on-premises  medical  care.  Trained  social  workers  offer  thoughtful  individual  and 
family  counseling,  so  that  clients  do  not  remain  alone  with  their  problems. 

Over  100  residents,  whose  average  age  is  80,  enjoy  the  companionship  that 
comes  with  shared  experiences  of  every  kind  — gardening  and  day  camping;  trips 
to  museums,  exhibits  and  neighboring  community  centers;  current  events  discus- 
sion groups;  religious  observances  at  the  Home’s  Synagogue;  holiday  parties; 
classes  in  handicrafts,  ceramics,  millinery  design,  sewing;  quiet  hours  spent  listen- 
ing to  talking-book  records,  or  walking  through  the  sunny  acres  that  surround 
the  Home. 

During  1963,  23  new  residents  entered  the  Home.  One  75-year-old  man,  not 
only  visually  handicapped  but  partially  paralyzed,  had  spent  his  last  dozen  years 
as  an  apathetic  semi-invalid.  Within  months  after  entering  the  Home,  he  gained 
a new  spiritual  lease  on  the  future.  Helped  by  a Home  physiotherapist,  he  now 
not  only  moves  freely  within  the  Home,  but  takes  occasional  trips  to  a neighboring 
community  center. 

When  he  recently  commented  that  he  was  “living  again,”  he  spoke  for  the  other 
residents  as  well  who  have  found  in  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  a new  beginning 
— and  a future  which  can  be,  in  its  own  way,  as  rewarding  as  the  past. 


Home  for 
the  Aged 
Blind 


“ • V 


Guild  School 

HXiring  1963,  12  blind,  multiply-handicapped  children  of  elementary  school  age 
attended  regular  daily  classes  at  The  Guild  School  — and  thus  were  placed  in  a 
setting  where,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  they  were  able  to  develop  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability. 

Each  child  benefits  from  an  individually-planned  curriculum  which  includes 
academic  work,  self-care  skills,  physical  dexterity  and  group  activity.  The  School’s 
program  is  based  on  The  Guild’s  philosophy  of  individualized  help. 

As  a further  aid  to  multiply-handicapped  children,  The  Guild  School  offers 
consultative  services  to  the  Bureau  for  Visually  Handicapped  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  which  maintains  classes  for  blind,  emotionally-disturbed 
children  at  P.S.  90  in  the  Bronx  and  P.S.  199  in  Manhattan.  In  addition,  a Guild- 
trained  and  paid  teacher  is  assigned  to  P.S.  90  in  the  Bronx,  and  The  Guild  stands 
ready  to  assign  specialized  personnel  whenever  they  are  needed. 

The  Guild  School  is  neither  shelter  nor  escape  for  the  multiply-handicapped 
child.  Rather,  it  is  his  window  to  the  world  — his  preparation  for  tomorrow. 


Social  Group  Work 

The  many  activities  programmed  and  administered  by  the  Social  Group  Work 
Department  have  one  aim  — to  be  a bridge  into  the  sighted  world  for  the  person 
who  is  blind. 

When  a resident  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  joins  a discussion  group  — 
when  a young  adult  learns  to  play  a guitar  at  the  City  Center  — when  a bowling 
team  or  a choral  group  is  formed,  or  a blind  child  learns  to  swim  — barriers  which 
only  weeks  earlier  may  have  seemed  insurmountable  are  broken,  and  a new  life 
slowly  begins. 

In  1963,  the  department  again  set  out  along  new  paths.  A pilot  program  for 
multiply-handicapped  young  adults,  whose  many  problems  had  made  social  activity 
almost  impossible,  was  successfully  undertaken.  It  benefitted  several  young  people 
who  had  never  before  functioned  in  group  situations,  and  gave  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  overburdened  families. 

During  the  year,  275  clients  took  part  in  Group  Work  programs;  200  adults 
attended  day  camps;  and  30  adults  and  38  children  participated  in  integrated 
camping  programs.  Additionally,  a special  summer  day  camp  was  established  at 
the  City  Center  for  36  multiply-handicapped  children  who  had  never  before  par- 
ticipated in  regular  schools  or  camps.  For  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  such  activities 
as  swimming,  horseback  riding,  skating,  bicycling,  ferry-boat  excursions  and  even 
a visit  to  a farm.  This  experimental  program  was  highly  successful  and  will  be 
continued  and  expanded  in  1964. 

Another  continuing  effort  of  the  department  is  to  aid  wherever  possible  in 
the  integration  of  blind  people  into  their  neighborhood  community  centers  and 
community  recreational  activities  — so  that  they  may  continue  to  be  active  among 
their  sighted  friends  and  neighbors. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Department 

1963  saw  an  intensification  of  the  training  and  rehabilitation  methods  by 

which  blind  persons  can  be  brought  closer  to  self-reliance  and  financial  inde- 
pendence. The  department  extended  its  many  services  to  a greater  number  of 
clients  who  are  not  only  blind,  but  have  other  handicaps  as  well. 

From  as  far  away  as  West  Virginia  and  Florida,  over  200  clients  ranging  in 
age  from  early  teens  to  the  sixties  received  vocational  counseling,  training  and 
rehabilitation  services.  Over  60  clients  were  given  mobility  instruction,  enabling 
them  to  reach  The  Guild  or  their  places  of  employment  unaided. 

A total  of  21  clients  were  assisted  by  the  department’s  placement  counselor 
in  obtaining  jobs  where  they  remained  for  longer  than  30  days.  These  placements 
involved  16  different  categories  of  employment,  a striking  indication  of  the  diversity 
of  jobs  which  properly  trained  and  oriented  blind  workers  can  fill  — fields  such  as 
teaching,  social  service,  the  food  trades,  film  industry,  clerical  work,  and  factory, 
domestic  and  maintenance  work. 

The  department’s  comprehensive  four-week  evaluation  program  — conducted 
to  determine  skills  in  mobility,  communication,  activities  of  daily  living,  manual 
dexterity  and  adjustment  to  work  setting  — helped  clients  to  define  more  accurately 
their  goals  in  relation  to  vocational  training  and  job  placement. 

A blind  person’s  integration  into  community  life  is  closely  related  to  his  ability 
to  function  independently.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  the  bridge  to 
that  independence  — and  the  acceptance  of  the  client  in  the  sighted  world  is 
the  ultimate  goal. 


Contract  Division 

The  Contract  Division  of  The  Guild’s  sheltered  workshop  program  continues  to 
train  visually-handicapped  workers  in  an  ever-widening  range  of  industrial  skills 
— from  packaging  and  assembly  work  to  simple  drilling  and  wire-stitching  — 
which  can  later  be  utilized  in  competitive  industry  or  work  in  sheltered  workshops. 

During  1963,  over  90,000  man  hours  were  registered  in  filling  sub-contract 
orders  from  approximately  50  industrial  firms.  The  manufacture  of  one  item  often 
entails  many  separate  operations.  Complex  production  activities  are  performed 
by  teams  of  workers,  in  assembly-line  operations.  Approximately  100  men  and 
women  were  employed  during  the  past  year. 

The  Guild  does  not  publicly  market  any  workshop  products,  nor  does  it 
conduct  house-to-house  canvassing  or  engage  in  telephone  solicitation  to  promote 
the  sale  of  blind-made  products.  Merchandise  is  manufactured  in  the  Contract 
Division  on  a sub-contract  basis  for  private  firms,  while  items  produced  in  the 
Sewing  Department  are  for  Federal,  State  and  City  government  agencies. 


Sewing  Department 

(Operating  at  full  capacity,  the  Sewing  Department  surpassed  all  former  pro- 
duction records  during  1963. 

A total  of  443,342  separate  items  — sheets,  pillow  cases,  sterile  wrappers, 
aprons  and  diapers  — were  manufactured  in  accordance  with  rigid  government 
specifications.  The  department  also  successfully  initiated  the  production  of  surgical 
drapes  which  required  training  workers  to  operate  double-needle  sewing  machines. 

An  increase  over  last  year  in  orders  from  the  Federal  government  bears  witness 
to  the  high  degree  of  competence  of  the  Sewing  Department’s  18  blind  and 
visually-handicapped  workers. 


“The  great  source  of  terror  to  infancy  is  solitude.”  William  James 

Increased  and  improved  services  to  blind,  multiply-handicapped  children — 
who  previously  may  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  passive,  isolated  inactivity, 
and  whose  parents  are  urgently  seeking  outlets,  activities  and  opportunities 
for  them — to  help  reduce  the  terrors  of  solitude. 


“He  who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery.”  Matthew  Arnold 

An  intensified  program  to  locate  and  serve  newly-blind  individuals  immediately 
after  loss  of  vision — to  acquaint  them  with  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
helped  to  rebuild  their  lives — rather  than  waiting  until  they  seek  desperately 
needed  services. 


Simu^Tohnson°Pe  '°  d°  W'*h  eaSe’  "e  must  ,irst  learn  ,0  do  wi,h  diligence.” 

More  and  better  vocational  rehabilitation  training  for  blind  and  visually- 

comoetltive  ,ah7  '??ab'e  ‘hem  ,0  beCome  in  an  increasingly 

competitive  labor  market,  as  well  as  in  the  professions. 


problems  become  more  com 
present  merge  into  fut 


methods  more  imaginative  - as  past  and 
The  Guild  turns  to  goals  such  as  these  . . . 


“Be  always  resolute  with  the  present  hour.  Every  moment  is  of  infinite  value.” - 
Goethe 

Expansion  of  programs  to  aid  the  elderly  blind  to  function  at  their  best  for  the 
longest  possible  time;  to  combat  senility  through  maximum  participation 
in  a variety  of  activities;  to  keep  the  mind  and  spirit  alive  despite  physical 
infirmities;  to  pioneer  new  horizons  for  older  persons,  as  exemplified  by  the 
programs  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 


“All  experience  is  an  arch,  to  build  upon.”  Henry  Adams 

Extension  of  The  Guild’s  program  of  field  training  to  a greater  number  of 
qualified  graduate  students  attending  schools  of  social  work,  so  that  they  may 
learn  by  working  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  blind  people  while  they 
continue  their  academic  studies. 


“Everybody  has  learned  that  we  are  not  to  be  afraid  of  each  other  and  that 
we  can  do  many  things  together,  the  sighted  and  the  sightless.”  A Guild  Client 

Maximum  utilization  of  The  Guild’s  resources  to  integrate  blind  persons  into  the 
sighted  community  on  every  possible  level,  through  carefully  planned  and 
executed  pilot  programs  in  cooperation  with  other  community  agencies. 


Medical  Department 

The  Medical  Department  continued  its  determined  effort  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  The  Guild’s  handicapped  clients  of  all  ages  during  1963,  working  with  all 
other  departments  as  required.  Its  service  activities  and  research  developments 
have  grown  in  volume  and  depth,  both  at  the  City  Center  and  the  Home. 

The  Home’s  Newman  Medical  Wing,  a modern  fully-equipped  medical  facility, 
plus  The  Guild’s  clinical  affiliation  with  Montefiore  Hospital,  provide  residents 
with  comprehensive  medical  care.  A total  of  2,750  examinations  were  conducted 
by  the  Medical  Department  during  1963. 

In  August,  Medical  Director  Dr.  Bernard  Burack,  presented  a paper  on 
“Classification  for  the  Aged,”  at  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Gerontology  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  This  work  has  attracted  wide  attention  as  a therapeutic 
and  administrative  aid  in  the  program  for  the  aged  physically-handicapped. 


Mental  Health  Project 

Under  a three-year  grant  provided  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  this  Guild  project,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter  Kass, 
seeks  to  translate  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  close  study  of 
blind  and  severely  handicapped  children  into  usable  therapeutic 
and  diagnostic  methods. 

A film  studio  and  laboratory  have  been  installed  at  Guild 
headquarters,  together  with  treatment,  camera  and  observation 
rooms.  Developments  are  made  known  to  interested  social  agencies, 
schools  and  the  helping  professions  — in  accordance  with  The 
Guilds  philosophy  of  channeling  knowledge  and  newly  developed 
methods  outward  into  the  community. 


Psychiatric  Clinic 

(Children  who  are  not  only  blind,  but  have  additional  emotional 
problems  are  the  clients  served  by  The  Guild’s  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
the  first  to  be  state-licensed  in  the  country.  The  Clinic  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  new  methods,  techniques  and  skills  in  both 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  multiply-handicapped  children.  It 
utilizes  the  services  of  speech  and  hearing  consultants,  opthalmolo- 
gists,  pediatric  neurologists,  as  well  as  those  of  psychiatrists,  clinical 
psychologists,  and  psychiatric  caseworkers.  Every  aspect  of  the 
child’s  problems  is  studied  with  thoroughness  and  care. 

During  1963,  the  Clinic  provided  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
127  emotionally-disturbed,  visually-impaired  children  and  their 
families. 


Special 

Services 


MOBILITY  ORIENTATION — The  Guild  encourages  clients  to  learn  self-travel  as 
an  important  step  toward  confidence  and  independence.  Mobility  instruction  has 
enabled  a majority  of  clients  to  become  proficient  enough  to  travel  alone  in  freedom 
and  self-assurance. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  DAILY  LIVING  — A training  program  in  basic  living  skills  is 
available  at  a model  apartment  maintained  at  Guild  headquarters.  Simple  tasks 
which,  without  careful  instruction,  can  present  impossible  problems  to  blind 
persons  skills  taken  for  granted  by  the  sighted,  such  as  personal  grooming, 
dusting,  sweeping,  bed-making,  cooking  — are  taught  under  the  supervision  of  a 
home  economist. 


TRANSPORTATION  — Over  23,000  round-trips  were  provided  for  Guild  clients 
during  the  year.  Guides  and  limousine  service  to  and  from  The  Guild  are  made 
available  for  clients  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  travel  independently  or  are  unable 
to  do  so. 

CAFETERIA  — A popular  meeting  place  for  everyone  at  The  Guild,  the  cafeteria 
offers  luncheons  and  dinners  to  clients,  staff  members  and  guests.  During  1963 
more  than  100,000  meals  were  served,  in  addition  to  the  sandwiches  and  drinks 
available  from  automatic  food-vending  machines.  Volunteers  assist  by  serving 
meals  to  blind  persons. 

NEW  STATISTICAL  SYSTEM  — The  Guild  seeks  constantly  to  improve  the  serv- 
ices it  offers.  During  the  entire  year,  a consultant  from  the  Family  Service 
Association  worked  with  every  Guild  department  on  the  development  of  a new 
registration  and  statistical  system.  All  departments  will  function  more  effectively 
as  a result  of  the  implementation  of  this  system  in  January,  1964.  Information  on 
clients  will  be  more  readily  accessible,  and  the  various  departments  will  be  better 
able  to  co-ordinate  their  services  to  clients.  The  new  system  will  also  enable 
The  Guild  to  share  its  research  more  fully  and  accurately  with  other  community 
agencies  serving  the  handicapped. 


Student 

Training  Program 


For  the  past  eight  years.  The  Guild  has  cooperated  with  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work  in  a unique  student  training  program,  providing  fellowships 
to  enable  graduate  students  to  take  their  field  training  in  social  casework.  The 
Guild  also  accepts  students  from  other  graduate  schools  in  the  metropolitan  area 
for  group  work  training. 

Unlike  other  agencies,  there  is  no  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  students 
upon  completion  of  their  field  work  at  The  Guild.  Some  have  remained  with 
The  Guild  because  of  their  special  interest  in  working  with  blind  people.  Others 
have  gone  to  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Guild  has  also  had  several 
students  from  abroad  who  have  returned  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 

The  need  for  qualified  personnel  to  work  in  all  areas  of  the  social  welfare  field 
is  very  great.  The  Guild  has  assumed  its  educational  responsibility  in  the  training 
of  professional  social  workers  to  serve  not  only  visually-handicapped  people,  but 
the  community  as  a whole. 


Library 

The  world  of  words  is  made  abundantly  available  to  the  blind 
reader  in  braille  volumes,  tapes  and  recordings  by  The  Guild’s 
Library  — which  continues  in  its  efforts  to  furnish  a broad  selection 
of  educational  and  recreational  material  not  readily  available 
elsewhere. 

The  addition  of  1,660  new  volumes  in  1963  brought  the  total 
number  of  books  to  16,186  — the  largest  private  collection  of 
hand-brailled  books  in  the  country.  Circulation  to  individuals  and 
agencies  totaled  20,233  and  covered  48  states  and  13  foreign  areas, 
such  as  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Canada,  France,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Thailand  and  many  others. 

Guild  Librarian  Bernard  Krebs  is  Chairman  of  the  Braille 
Authority  for  the  United  States,  and  is  the  inventor  of  a new 
mechanical  binding  process  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  braille 
transcribing  group  to  do  its  own  permanent  or  temporary  binding 
at  minimum  cost. 


V olunteers 


From  its  earliest  days,  The  Guild  has  depended  greatly  upon  civic-minded 
volunteers  — not  only  for  fund-raising,  but  for  many  needed  services  to  blind 
people.  Our  volunteers  bring  enthusiasm,  loyalty  and  dedication  to  their  widely- 
diversified  tasks.  They  learn  as  they  serve,  and  through  their  service  to  others  gain 
satisfaction  that  few  other  endeavors  can  bring. 

Under  the  Director  of  Volunteers,  The  Guild  has  a regular  program  of 
orientation  and  assignment.  In  1963,  over  350  volunteers  at  both  the  City  Center 
and  the  Home  achieved  an  impressive  record  of  72,446  hours  of  donated  time 
and  service.  Their  services  included  braille  transcribing  and  binding,  cafeteria 
assistance,  clerical  work,  driving  and  guiding,  home  visiting,  reading,  tutoring  — 
plus  an  almost  endless  list  of  recreational  activities,  sports  and  hobbies,  all  aimed 
at  developing  the  clients’  self-confidence  and  affirmative  state  of  mind. 


Volunteers  serve  in  many  ways . 

BRAILLE  BINDERS  and  TRANSCRIBERS 
CAFETERIA  ASSISTANTS 
CERAMIC  ASSISTANTS 
CHORAL  GROUP  ASSISTANTS 
CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS 
DISCUSSION  GROUP  LEADERS 
DRAMA  GROUP  ASSISTANTS 
DRESSMAKING  ASSISTANTS 
FINE  ART  ASSISTANTS 
GARDENING  AIDES 
GUIDES  and  DRIVERS 
HANDICRAFT  ASSISTANTS 
HOME  VISITORS 
MILLINERY  ASSISTANTS 
MUSIC  APPRECIATION  ASSISTANTS 

READERS 

SOCIAL  EVENING  and  PARTY  AIDES 


IN  TRlbUTe 


With  profound  sorrow  and  the  deepest  sense  of 
loss,  the  officers,  directors  and  staff  of  The  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind  record  the  passing  of  their 
dedicated  colleague  and  beloved  friend,  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  The  Guild,  Saidee  S.  Klein. 

Her  more  than  thirty  years  of  selfless  concern 
and  untiring  service  to  those  who  are  blind  — her 
energy,  her  sympathy,  her  devotion  — will  remain 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  shared  her  work, 
and  to  all  who  knew  her. 


IN  M6M0K1AM 


The  Guild  records  with  gratitude  the  names  of  its  friends  ivho,  through  their  great  interest  in 
its  work  during  their  lifetime,  were  moved  to  make  provisions  in  their  wills  for  the  continuation 
of  their  support,  and  of  those  in  whose  memory  dedications  were  made  by  their  families  and  f riends. 


Elizabeth  Andriesse 
Herman  L.  Arnoff 
Nan  Berlin 
Hyman  Berman 
Isidor  Berman 
Bernard  B.  Block 
Rose  Brussel 
Villa  Buns 
Jennie  S.  Cane 
Albert  Morris  Cerf 
Sarah  Chalif 
Frances  Cohen 
Albert  Danzig 
Pauline  Davidson 
Henry  Dazian 
Dora  H.  Demuth 
Yetta  Dorfman 
Yetta  Rosenberg 
Pauline  Engel 
Michael  Epstein 
Hannah  Feinberg 
Carrie  K.  M.  Fisk 
Fannie  Freiburger 
Irene  Freund 


Freda  J.  Friedman 
Lee  Geisler 
Mol  vine  W.  Goldie 
William  Greve 
Isabella  D.  Hamel 
Jacob  Hartog 
Sarah  Goldman  Jacobs 
Pauline  Judkowitz 
Ida  E.  Klaus 
Nathan  Klein 
Isse  Koch 
Nora  Koch 
Raphael  C.  Korn 
Sydney  S.  Kramer 
Sarah  Laufer 
Leah  Lazarus 
Ida  Lester 

Abraham  H.  Levinson 
Doris  Levy 
Leo  E.  Levy 
Jerome  Lewine 
Rose  Lvov 
Joseph  M.  May 
Miriam  Mayer 


Flora  Meddin 
Julia  Moss 
Fannie  Mugdan 
Mabel  S.  Muller 
Isaac  Rabinowe 
Theresa  V.  Rawitser 
Henry  Rosenthal 
Harriet  S.  Rothschild 
Samuel  H.  Samuels 
Jac  Schneeberg 
Joseph  Schumer 
Emily  L.  Shafarman 
Philip  Shan 
Frieda  B.  Siegel 
Isadora  Spunberg 
Fredericka  Steiner 
Rose  G.  Stern 
Anna  Stone 
Anna  Waldman 
Sarah  W arm 
Isidor  Wasservogel 
Regina  Weisthal 
Sadie  Wizig 
Harold  Young 


COSTS  AND 
EXPENSES 


INCOME 


Income  and  Expenses 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1963 


Individual  and  Family  Social  Service 

$ 173,557 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 

90,501 

Sheltered  Workshops 

571,484 

Social  Group  Work 

197,341 

Children’s  Summer  Day  Camp  Program 

15,878 

Home  for  the  Aged  Blind 

432,973 

Psychiatric  Clinic 

76,433 

Children’s  School  Program 

64,827 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Demonstration  Project 

42,309 

Medical  Services 

21,048 

Volunteer  Program 

8,025 

Braille  Library 

33,999 

Fellowship  and  Student  Training  Unit 

25,581 

General  Administration  and  Service  Supervision 

70,820 

Public  Education  and  Publications 

128,536 

Cafeteria  Operation — Net 

29,657 

Direct  Mail  Campaign  and  Fund  Raising 

32,551 

Total  Costs  and  Expenses 

$2,015,520 

Contributions 

$ 578,585 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc. 

90,754 

Sales  of  Products  Made  in  Sheltered  Workshops 

448,574 

Fees  for  Services 

238,800 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Grant 

42,309 

Investment  and  Trust  Fund  Income 

179,396 

Total  Income 

1,578,418 

Deficit  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1963 

437,102 

$2,015,520 

The  above  statement  has  been  prepared  by  The  Guild  from  its  books  of  account  which 
are  subject  to  adjustment  upon  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  accounts  by  indepen- 
dent certified  public  accountants.  A copy  of  the  audited  statement  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


JOHN  ROSENTHAL 

President 

JAMES  A.  GOLDSMITH,  JR. 

Honorary  Vice-President 

BENJAMIN  GRAHAM 

Honorary  Vice-President 

EDWIN  H.  STERN 

Vice-President 

MORTON  PEPPER 

Vice-President 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


BERNARD  J.  LASKER 

Vice-President 

ARTHUR  D.  LEIDESDORF 

Treasurer 

JOHN  MOSLER 

Associate  Treasurer 

IRVING  G.  KAUFMANN 

Secretary 

MRS.  SIDNEY  E.  POLLACK 

Administrative  Director 


Mrs.  Chester  R.  Ames 
Charles  A.  Bernheim 
Myrtile  M.  Blum 
Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Dietz 
Mrs.  Saul  F.  Dribben 
Theodore  A.  DuBois 
M.  William  Feingold 
Mrs.  Jack  Goldfarb 
James  A.  Goldsmith,  III 
Herbert  A.  Goldstone 
Louis  A.  Green 
John  F.  Heimerdinger 
Maxime  L.  Hermanos 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Hesse 


Henry  Hofheimer 
Henry  Hofheimer,  Jr. 
Walter  A.  Hyman 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Jennings 
Herbert  A.  Klugman 
Arthur  Levitt,  Jr. 
Charles  Looker 
James  E.  Marcuse 
Mrs.  Otto  Marx 
Howard  A.  Newman 
Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Newman 
Lionel  I.  Pincus 
Ned  L.  Pines 
Bernard  Relin 


Michael  M.  Rosenberg 
Donald  Schiffman 
Bernard  L.  Schwartz 
Miss  Helene  Stern 
Leonard  M.  Wallstein 
Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Wallstein 
and  the  Officers 

Jerome  K.  Crossman 
Benjamin  M.  Friend 
Irving  Geist 
Henry  March* 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Strauss 

Consultant  Directors 


WOMEN’S 


Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Newman 

Founder 

OFFICERS 

Mrs.  Harold  Brandaleone 

President 


DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Chester  R.  Ames 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Averbuck 
Mrs.  Sydney  Ballin 
Mrs.  Myrtile  M.  Blum 
Mrs.  William  J.  Blum 
Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Brimberg 
Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Burns 
Mrs.  Jack  E.  Butler 
Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Dietz 
Mrs.  Saul  F.  Dribben 
Mrs.  Robert  Englander 
Miss  Dorothy  Fields 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Flatto 


DIVISION 


Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Hesse 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Klugman 
Mrs.  Herman  S.  Schwabacher 
Mrs.  Morris  Sprayregen 

Honorary  Presidents 


Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Greenman 
Mrs.  Edward  Grunebaum 
Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Haas 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Hirschfeld 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hirschfeld 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Hornstein 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hyman 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kommel 
Mrs.  Nathan  Leavy 
Mrs.  Aaron  J.  Levy 
Mrs.  Martin  Mutterperl 
Mrs.  John  J.  Purris 
Mrs.  Bernard  Relin 


'deceased 


Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Haft 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Jennings 
Mrs.  William  Linder 
Mrs.  Leon  Magid 
Mrs.  Edward  Peiper 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Raabin 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Schiff 
Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  Otto  Abraham 
Secretary 


Mrs.  Norvin  H.  Rieser 
Mrs.  E.  Franklin  Robbins 
Mrs.  A.  0.  Samuels 
Mrs.  Donald  Schiffman 
Mrs.  Abner  Shaw 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Silberman 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Siris 
Mrs.  Maurice  Steiner 
Miss  Helene  Stern 
Mrs.  Joseph  Unger 
Mrs.  William  F.  Unger 
Mrs.  Abraham  F.  Wechsler 
Mrs.  S.  Robert  Weltz,  Jr. 
and  the  Officers 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


Mrs.  Frances  T.  Dover 
Assistant  Administrative  Director 
Walter  Wachtel 
Comptroller 
Mrs.  Marie  Anchel 

Educational  Director,  Guild's  School 
Bernard  Burack,  M.D. 

Medical  Director 
Miss  Helen  A.  Cashriel 
Supervisor,  Sewing  Department 


Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Cooper 
Director,  Community  Relations 
Arthur  E.  Gillman,  M.D. 

Director,  Psychiatric  Clinic 

Samuel  Gluck 

Director,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Department 
Walter  Kass,  Ph.D. 

Director,  NIMH  Project 


Alfred  Kohn 

Manager,  Contract  Division 
Bernard  M.  Krebs 
Librarian 


Mrs.  Darya  Penn 

Director,  Student  Training  Unit 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Rothstein 
Administrative  Assistant 


Sidney  R.  Saul 
Director,  Social  Group  Work 
Department 


David  Soyer 

Director,  Social  Service  Department 

Mrs.  Bernice  Steinthal 

Director,  Volunteer  Services 


Louis  Supton 

Administrator,  Guild  Home 

Miss  Ruth  N.  Windsor 
Director,  Public  Relations  Department 


Jewish  Guild 

for  the  Blind  (Non-Sectarian) 


1880  Broadway  • New  York,  N.  Y.  10023 
Area  Code  212  • Circle  6-3341 


HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  BLIND 


75  Stratton  Street  • Yonkers,  New  York  10701 
Area  Code  914  • YOnkers  34661 


